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POETRY IN A COMMERCIAL AGE 


FRED N. SCOTT 
University of Michigan 


Y 

We can perhaps appreciate the value of poetry in a commercial 
age by turning the question about and asking what is the value 
of commerce in an age of poetry. Imagine if you can a country 
in which poetry is the major interest. The greater part of the 
population, we may suppose, is engaged for ten hours a day in 
the composition of verse. There are whole villages, towns, and 
even cities where very little else is done. ‘There are famous or 
notorious captains of poetry who organize this activity and control 
the output. There are great poetic unions, embracing millions of 
verse-makers, which endeavor to curb the rapacity of the captains, 
to reduce the number of hours of mental labor, and to restrict the 
right to make poetry to the members of the union. There are 
periodic strikes when thousands of poets and versifiers refuse to 
make verses and try by reason or by force to prevent others from 
doing so. 

In these literary centers there are many grades of verse-makers, 
from the unskilled day-laborer who supplies the patent-medicine 
almanacs and the monthly magazines, to the skild artificer who 
turns out only one polished line in a day or a week. But in the 
large verse-factories the labor is highly specialized. Of thousands 
of men sitting at long rows of desks, one set of several hundreds 


will do nothing all day long except find rhymes in a rhyming dic- 


. 
tionary. Another set will turn out metaphors, so Many to the 
minute. Still another will gauge the lines when they 4re written, 
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count the feet, and throw out superfluous words or insert words 
when they are necessary to the scansion. 
And up and down among them will go specialists in poetic ) 
organization, who will measure the output of each man, and redu- 
cing his production to a curve, will cut out all lost motions, wastes, 
and inefficiencies. 
And now into this great poetic republic comes a mild-voiced 
student of commerce and begins to put questions. “Why,” he 
asks of a foreman, ‘“‘don’t you pay some attention to material ‘ 
industries and to commerce?” The foreman blinks at him a 
moment in surprise, and then says, “‘Why, we do.’’ ‘I don’t see 
any evidence of it,’’ replies the visitor. ‘‘ These men are all engaged 
in making poetry and apparently the rest of the people are engaged 
in reading it.” ‘‘That is true,” replies the foreman, ‘‘but you are 
in the wrong department. If you want material productions you ( 
must go to the little shanty around the corner, where they keep 
all that any man can possibly desire.”’ ‘‘I have just been there,” 
says the visitor, ‘‘and it was closed.”’ ‘‘Ah, to be sure,” replies 
the foreman. ‘“‘It’s open only on Fridays, from two to six.” “And 
this being Friday—’”’ insinuates the visitor. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” interrupts 
the foreman,“ but this is a holiday for those people, and on holidays all ; 


of the workmen come over here and help us out on our rush orders.”’ 
“Well,” pursues the visitor, ‘you can’t go on like this. You’re 
starving yourselves. Look at that row of epic poets yonder. See 
how gaunt and hungry they look. I'll wager they haven’t had a 
square meal in six months. Half of them are on the verge of 
collapse. Then see what rags they are wearing and how they 
shiver with cold in this ruinous old building. Man, they are dying 
by inches.” “It may be so,” replies the foreman, ‘‘but what’s 
the odds if they turn out first-class poetry?” ‘“‘That’s just the 
point,’”’ rejoins the investigator. ‘‘How can they produce first- 
class poetry if they are underfed, badly clothed, exposed to the 
elements, and depressed by these wretched material surroundings ? 
And whence are they to draw their inspiration? Poetry should 
deal with life; and the poetic impulse should spring from the 
vitality of the poet. But if society and the individual are both 
half-dead, where are the material and the impulse for poetry to 
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come from? Set your poets to living, to working, to doing business 
with their fellow-men. Then they will have something vital to 
fill their verses with.”” “Well, I’ll think about it,” says the fore- 
man. “Perhaps we can work in a few minutes of vocational study 
in the night school for apprentices. But it mustn’t be allowed to 
interfere with the preparation for their life-work. It’s poetry that 
keeps this nation going and if you distract the minds of the laboring 
men from their main business with talk about trade and book- 
keeping and machinery and the food-supply, you will overthrow 
the foundations of organized society.” 

I might carry this imaginary conversation farther, but perhaps 
I have gone far enough to suggest by implication some of the 
important relations of poetry to a commercial age. I have tried, 
at any rate, to suggest that there are two kinds of nourishment or 
sustenance which are necessary to human life and progress. One 
of these is material, the other is spiritual. ‘The first includes all 
things that are necessary to the life of the body. It embraces food 
and shelter and fire and clothing and means of transportation and 
protection. It embraces the manufacture, distribution, buying, 
and selling of goods, and all of the machinery of exchange. Its 
importance and value to civilization are immense. Without it, 
in its simplest form, man could not exist, and without its more 
elaborate organization, corporate life would be impossible. 

The second or spiritual kind of nourishment is supplied by 
religion, art, philosophy, and literature, but more particularly by 
that division of literature which we term poetry. Its importance 
for the well-being and progress of mankind is not less great than 
that of food and shelter. When it is absent, man rapidly goes back 
to the dirt from which he has sprung. Poetry lifts him above his 
sordid wants, humanizes him, opens his heart to all the skyey 
influences. Like philosophy it bakes no bread, but it can give 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

Although these two great feeders of human life are seemingly at 
opposite poles of experience, yet, as I have tried to suggest in the 
dialogue, we must not think of them as isolated one from the other 
or as hostile. They are co-ordinate in different spheres, and any 
system of education which seeks to establish the complete 
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ascendancy of one over the other or to dispense with either, is 
dangerous and should be put under surveillance. 

The gravest charge that has been brought against the present 
drift toward vocational study is that, by overemphasis of the 
material phase of life, it tends to cut the pupil off from his proper 
share in things of the spirit. It gives him power of one kind at 
the expense of power of another and of a higher kind. It enables 
him to live, but it withholds from him that which makes life worth 
living. It provides his daily bread, but it makes the bread 
bitter in his mouth. 

That this charge is true in ‘some measure, or at least that there 
is danger of going too fast and too far in this direction will be 
conceded, I believe, by even the most ardent vocationists. A 
young and impressionable pupil cannot give his soul and body 
exclusively to the pursuit of purely practical ends without dulling 
his senses to the inward vision. It has been proved by experience 
that the enjoyment of the finer things of life is an acquired skill. 
It comes by long practice and it disappears when we cease to 
practice it. A young man who throughout the whole course of 
his mental development should hold consistently to the vocational 
point of view and the vocational program and should occupy 
himself solely with vocational pursuits would at maturity be a 
lamentable spectacle. He would be like that ‘“coarse-meated”’ 
person discovered by Professor Starbuck in his investigation of the 
psychology of religion and embalmed in Professor James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience: 

Q.: What does religion mean to you ? 

A.: It means nothing; and it seems, so far as I can observe, useless to 
others. 

Q.: What comes before your mind corresponding to the words God, 
Heaven, Angels, etc. ? 

A.: Nothing whatsoever. I am a man without a religion. These words 
mean so much mythic bosh. 


We need not hope for sensitiveness to poetry in this type of 
man. In Professor James’s words: “‘His contentment with the 
finite encases him like a lobster-shell and shields him from all 
morbid repining at his distance from the Infinite.” 
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But it is not necessary to disparage the practical or business 
training demanded by a commercial age in order to justify the claims 
of that training of the imagination and the emotions which comes 
from the study of poetry. Let us concede at once that both kinds 
of training, in due measure, are imperative in education and mu- 
tually helpful. On the one hand we can then consistently maintain 
that the ends which the study of poetry seeks are indispensable 
to industrial success. Thus, an industrial activity which is not 
the outgrowth of a sensitive intelligence, which lacks imaginative 
insight, which is not stimulated and sustained by right feeling, 
which is not guided by an intimate knowledge of human nature and 
by a broad sympathy with mankind, is a dismal failure, no matter 
how many million tons of steel or gallons of oil it may turn out 
in the course of a year. 

But it is just as true on the other hand that material activities 
are essential to the production of the highest type of poetry. A 
poetry which does not spring out of the preoccupation of the age, 
that is, out of its prevailing interests and pursuits, and which does 
not under one guise or another body forth the comedy and tragedy 
of daily life, which is not in some sense the cry of the people for 
bread and work and play, is not genuine poetry atall. It is nothing 
but a chimera bellowing rhythmically in a social vacuum. 

If the relation of poetry and the commercial spirit is such as I 
have indicated, and if this is indeed a commercial age, let us ask 
next what are the spiritual needs which poetry is adapted to supply. 
Of these the first and perhaps the most important is the need of 
regulated emotion. I take this idea from a book by the late 
Mr. H. R. Haweis, entitled My Musical Memories, where the 
thought is applied most ingeniously to music: 


What is the ruin of art? Ill-regulated emotion. 

What is the ruin of life? Again, ill-regulated emotion. 

What mars happiness? What destroys manliness? What sullies woman- 
hood? What checks enterprise? What spoils success? Constantly the 
same—ill-regulated emotion. The tongue is a fire; an uncontrolled and 
passionate outburst swallows up many virtues and blots out weeks of kindness. 


Music disciplines and controls emotion. 
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That is the explanation of the art of music, as distinguished from the 
mere power of the musical sound. You can rouse with a stroke; but to guide, 


to moderate, to control, to raise and depress, to combine, to work out a definite 
scheme involving appropriate relations and proportions of force, and various 
mobility—for this you require the subtle machinery of an art; and the direct 
machinery for stirring up and regulating emotion is the wonderful vibratory 


mechanism created by the art of music. 


What the author says of unregulated emotion is especially true 
of a commercial age. Industry at its lower levels, while it trains 
the muscles and tends to settled habits of the body, usually leaves 
the emotions undisciplined and uncontrolled. For this neglect 
a penalty must be paid. When the barriers of steady employ- 
ment and routine break down, as in strikes or hard times, the 
emotions of millions of workingmen are set at liberty to run wild, 
or worse, to run in the channels prepared for them by designing 
men. It is of the utmost importance, then, that these emotions 
should be disciplined, and for this purpose poetry, if it could in some 
way be brought home to the common people, seems to be even 
more effective than music, great as the effect of music in this regard 
undoubtedly is. Poetry has the advantage, first, that more persons 
can appreciate it, and, second, that the emotional appeal is bound 
up with a definite thought-content that tends to make its effects 
more steadfast and enduring. 

A second need which poetry can supply is that of a true estimate 
and ‘evaluation of the world in which we live. In a commercial 
age this is especially desirable, for the thrust and vibration 
characteristic of such an age tends to blur the picture of one’s 
fellow-beings in the mass, which is the basis of the social sense, 
and to throw things out of their due proportions. In such an age 
men mistake the small for the great, the evil for the good, the 
temporary for the abiding. 

For these distortions poetry is the great corrective. The 
virtue of good poetry, as Sir Philip Sidney affirmed, is that it 
cannot lie. It knows not how to deceive, to falsify, to play tricks. 
“In poetry,” says Matthew Arnold, ‘“‘which is thought and art 
in one, it is the glory, the eternal honor, that charlatanism shall 
find no entrance; that this noble sphere be kept inviolate and 
inviolable.” 
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It may sound absurd to say we can gain a truer picture of the 
relations of capital and labor from Shakespeare than from Karl 
Marx exclusively. But it ought to beso and itisso. For my part 
if I had to make the choice I would rather intrust the solution of 
this problem to one who had been brought up on the great poets 
than to one who had been trained only in the fields of business 
and economics. I think he might do better. He couldn’t do much 
worse. 

Passing to another phase of the subject, let us ask: Is there 
a kind of poetry that is especially suited to a commercial age? 
Some of the modern poets seem to think so. At any rate they have 
striven to poetize in one way or another the characteristic features 
and agencies of industrial life. In these attempts two different 
methods may be distinguished. One method is by the aid of 
imagery and poetic diction to throw a romantic glamor over the 
dull gray facts of machinery and trade: the other is to present 
with intense vividness and uncompromising realism the harsh, 
unlovely aspects of toil and of the domestic life of the masses. 
The first method is illustrated by two recent poems, one a sonnet 
by Percy MacKaye entitled ““The Automobile,’’ the other a poem 
by Chester Firkins published under the title ““On a Subway 
Express.”’ I quote the first entire, and four stanzas from the 


second: 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


Fluid the world flowed under us: the hills 
Billow on billow of umbrageous green 
Heaved us, aghast, to fresh horizons, seen 

One rapturous instant, blind with flash of rills 

And silver-rising storms and dewy stills 
Of dripping boulders, till the dim ravine 
Drowned us again in leafage, whose serene 

Coverts grew loud with our tumultuous wills. 


Then all of Nature’s old amazement seemed 
Sudden to ask us: “Is this also Man? 
This plunging, volant, land-amphibian 

What Plato mused and Paracelsus dreamed ? 
Reply!” And piercing us with ancient scan, 

The shrill, primeval hawk gazed down—and screamed. 
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ON A SUBWAY EXPRESS 

I, who have lost the stars, the sod, 

For chilling pave and cheerless light, 
Have made my meeting-place with God 
A new and nether Night— 


Have found a fane where thunder fills 
Loud caverns, tremulous;—and these 
Atone me for my reverend hills 

And moonlit silences. 


. . . 


Speed! Speed! until the quivering rails 
Flash silver where the headlight gleams, 
As when on lakes the Moon impales 
The waves upon its beams. 


You that ’neath country skies can pray, 
Scoff not at me—the city clod;— 

My only respite of the Day 

Is this wild ride—with God. 


Of the second type, I will give a single instance: 


















HALSTED STREET CAR 

Come, you cartoonists, 
Hang on a strap with me here 
At seven o’clock in the morning 
On a Halsted Street car. 

Take your pencils 

And draw these faces. 
Try with your pencils for these crooked faces, 
That pig-sticker in one corner—his mouth. 
That overall factory girl—her loose cheeks. 

Find for your pencils 

A way to mark your memory 

Of tired empty faces. 

After their night’s sleep, 

In the moist dawn 

And cool daybreak, 

Faces 

Tired of wishes, 

Empty of dreams. 
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In these very commendable pieces of verse the all too obvious 
purpose is to coat a new subject with old poetic varnish or an old 
subject with new varnish. Not in such a way, I venture to af- 
firm, can the age of automobiles or of subways be adequately 
pictured in poetry. The new subject must mold its own form, 
devise its own diction. What these will be no one can tell until 
they come. 

My own view is that although modern themes must be 
adequately treated by contemporary poets if poetry is to thrive, 
nevertheless the effectiveness of the poetry read, its impact upon 
the reader when it once gets to him, depends very little on its age 
or its subject. Genuine poetry is like fine gold. It passes current 
in all markets. Every nation, to be sure, and every time must 
have its own coinage; but the coin which outlived Tiberius will 
still buy food—if somewhat less than in the time of that emperor. 
The poetry which is of most worth in a commercial age is that 
which, drawn from any source, ancient or modern, brings home to 
men the truth and beauty of the life which now is. I am not 
sure that anybody has ever done it better than Homer. 

But in any case we must not fall into the common fallacy that 
poetry can be taught as a thing apart from life. No doubt it is 
pleasant to retire into the study, draw the curtains, and, burying 
one’s self in another world, forget for a time the existence of this 
one. Such a withdrawal has its charms and its uses. But that 
is not the chief function of poetry. I am reminded in this connec- 
tion of a poem which appeared in a Berlin paper at the beginning 
of the war, under the title Und draussen ist Krieg. Each stanza 
dwelt upon the preoccupations which please when amid the com- 
forts of home life and peace, but closed with the line Und draussen 
ist Krieg: “ And outside is the war.”” So with our reading of poetry. 
We may for a time be lulled into unconsciousness of our surround- 
ings, but after all, Draussen ist Krieg. The old, bitter, endless war- 
fare of humanity, the tragedy of life and death, goes on. There 
isnoescape. Sooner or later we must confront it. Any reading or 
study of poetry which does not prepare us to face the truth, which 
does not give us stay and comfort and courage amid the realities 
of our daily lives is a delusion and a waste of time. 
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However far afield the reading and study of poetry may carry 
us, however far it may lead us into the past or into the future, 
ultimately it should return us to ourselves. It should say to us 


sé 


in its still smal! voice: ‘You thought you were in an alien country, 
amid unfamiliar scenes, hearkening to a foreign tongue. But it 
is not so. Lo! this is your own native land, these are your fellows, 
this is your language. Yours, too, is this joy, this sorrow, this 
pathos, this terror. I do but reveal yourself to yourself, for in all 
ages and in all climes man is one and the same.” 

In conclusion I may dwell for a moment on the teaching aspect 
of the subject. 

The chief problem in using poetry as a means of education is 
how to make the reading and appreciation of it a genuine imagina- 
tive and emotional experience. As bread will not nourish the body 
unless it is eaten, so poetry will not nourish the soul unless it is 
absorbed and incorporated. And this is especially true of an age 
preoccupied with material interests. It is hard, says an English 
philosopher, to thread a needle in the midst of a street brawl. It 
is almost as difficult to secure a hearing for poetry in a civilization 
mainly concerned with the making of money and the subduing of 
the forces of nature to the will of man. And yet an ingenious and 
resourceful teacher will find out the way. I was impressed by this 
in a recent visit to a foreign school. While I was waiting at 
the Hague in 1914 for a steamship that had been taken into a 
British harbor to be searched for contraband, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to see something of the Dutch schools. In one of the 
classes that I visited a teacher was reading to his class an old Dutch 
poem in the narrative form. It was not a poem of the highest 
genius, it was in an archaic language, and outside was the war, so 
full of interest that I could hardly abstract my thoughts from it 
for an instant. Nevertheless under the handling of this teacher 
the poem became fascinating. While he read the lines the class 
sat motionless with eyes glued upon the instructor. I myself 
forgot the war and its uncertainties. The successive scenes passed 
before my vision like a moving-picture. The characters moved 
and spoke. The sun shone, the wind blew, the birds sang. One 
could almost hear the grass grow. I have now the most vivid 
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impression of the passages that the teacher read and commented 
on. How was it done? The secret of it, as I try to analyze it 
now, was what may be called suggestive gesture. There was no 
elocution, no acting, the teacher sat quietly at his desk. Yet at 
every point when there was opportunity a slight movement of the 
hands, a shrug of the shoulders, a look, a pose, brought out with start- 
ling suggestiveness some phase in the progress of the story. Just 
enough of the gesture was given to set the imagination going. The 
hearer supplied the rest. I remember in particular that one pas- 
sage told how a dwarf gathered up some gold, put it in a knapsack, 
threw the sack over his back, adjusted it to his shoulder, and walked 
away with it. For the time being the instructor was the dwarf. He 
passed his fingers through his long beard, he looked askance at the 
gold, he gathered up the pieces and put them in the sack. He 
threw the jingling burden over his shoulder and twisted this way 
and that until the load settled into place. And yet the reader 
hardly moved his hands aninch. It was a wonderful piece of work. 
Such reading as that, guided as it was in this case by intelligence, 
appreciation, and unbounded enthusiasm, makes of poetry not 
merely an amusement or a thrill but a vital experience. It etches 
the lines in, so that they cannot thereafter be erased. Before 
such an appeal even the most hardened and indifferent must 
thaw out. When poetry can be made thus moving and intimate 
in every classroom where it is taught, we need not fear for the 
survival and influence of the poetic spirit in any age, commercial 
or other. 











A THREEFOLD EXPERIMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


R. H. JORDAN 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


An experiment rather out of the ordinary was tried in ten 
high schools of New Hampshire and Vermont in November, 19109, 
and the results were so full of interest that they are given here in 
complete form. ‘The experiment grew out of the decision of the 
Bi-State Educational Club, an organization of superintendents and 
principals of the two states named, to take up as a part of its 
program for the year 1919-20 the discussion of classroom teaching 
and problems, of which English, of course, came first. In the 
preliminary discussion, the question was raised as to how far the 
English work of our pupils of grade and high school was actually 
functioning in the experience of the students, and it was decided 
to try an experiment as a basis for the later meetings, which might 
shed some light upon this question. Accordingly, a program com- 
mittee was appointed, and it fell to the lot of Miss Catherine Dole, 
superintendent of the Hanover district, and the writer to devise 
some sort of plan to secure the data for the later discussions. 

Such tests as the Thorndike and the Haggerty tests for visual 
comprehension, or the Gray and the Kansas Silent-Reading tests 
were felt not to give exactly the sort of data which was desired, 
and finally it was decided to attempt to get a reaction on certain 
situations occurring in daily life and possible experience of the 
children of the high school. The plan was devised to include the 
four classes of the ten high schools participating, as the lack of 
uniformity in the organization of junior high schools was felt to 
militate against any extension of the plan below the ninth grade. 

A threefold experiment was determined upon: (1) an attempt 
to determine the power of the students in interpreting and evaluat- 
ing ordinary reading matter of contemporary interest and dignified 
style; (2) an attempt to determine the ability of pupils to classify 
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verse according to merit; (3) a study of the ability of the pupils 
to use the mechanics of the English language properly in simple 
composition. 

For the first test the pupils were asked to provide themselves 
with copies of the Boston Herald of November 10, 1919. Upon 
coming to class, they were handed the following instructions: 


1 


I. Read carefully the two shortest editorials in to-day’s Boston Herald. 
Then re-read the first one, and answer, as well as you can, the following 
questions: 

1. Give, in a single complete sentence, the subject of the editorial. 

2. What conclusion does the editor reach with regard to this subject ? 

3. Give in your own words his reasons for arriving at this conclusion. 

1. What have you learned from this editorial that you did not know 
before ? 

II. Re-read the second editorial, and then answer the questions asked under I 


in the same order as before. 


For the second test, each pupil was instructed to have a copy 
of the Songs for Community Singing \eaflet published by the War 
Camp Community Service of New York. These leaflets were used 
in most of the schools for their community sings. They were 
instructed to respond to these as follows: 

1. Choose from these songs, not including “America” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner,”’ and without reference to the music to which they are 
sung, all those which have the characteristics of real poetry. 

2. Number the songs you have selected in the order of their excellence, 
numbering the best poem 1, and so on. 


3. Give reasons for your choice of number 1. 


For the third test, all pupils were asked to write from 100 to 
200 words on the subject: “‘How I Should Like to Spend Five 
Dollars.” 

The experiments were to be tried during the English periods 
of the week of November 1o-14. The principals were instructed 
to keep separate the four classes, numbering the papers of each 
pupil and each class for identification, but not putting names of 
pupils or schools on the papers. ‘These papers were then sent to 
the Department of Education of Dartmouth College, which acted 


as clearing-house for the experiment. The papers were there 
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designated by a letter to identify the school in question, and 
remailed to another school of the Club for scoring. Careful 
directions for scoring were inclosed with each package, so that 
there might be no error in understanding the method of evaluating 
answers. After each school had scored the papers of some other 
school of the Club, the papers were returned to the Department 
at Dartmouth for tabulation and final report. The results of each 
test follow. 
TEST I 

The two editorials which appeared on November to and were 
the subject of the experiment were entitled ‘‘ Armistice Day”’ and 
“The People Finished It.”’ The first, as the title indicates, treated 
of the condition of affairs at the close of the year of armistice 
The second dealt with the police strike of Boston, which had been 
an absorbing topic of conversation among adults, at least, for some 
time. Both editorials were timely, and for the purpose of the 
experiment could not have been better selected. Owing to a 
ditierence in the mail editions of the paper supplied to New England, 
some of the schools selected as the second editorial one entitled 
“The Coal Strike Fizzles,’’ an editorial of much the same tenor 
and general type as “The People Finished It,” so that the schools 
which reported on this were scored in the same tabulation as those 
who selected the first named. Sample answers were worked out 
to guide the correction, and the papers as finally scored and returned 
showed unusual uniformity in the scoring. The schools were tab 
ulated according to right and wrong answers to each of the ques 
tions, according to classes and schools. ‘Then the percentages of 
each class answering each question correctly were worked out, 
and these are given here in Tables I and II. These should be read: 
Table I, 24 per cent of the Seniors, 44 per cent of the Juniors, 
33 per cent of the Sophomores, and 19 per cent of the Freshmen of 
School ‘“D”’ answered questions 1 correctly; 73 per cent of the 
Seniors, 65 per cent of the Juniors, 40 per cent of the Sophomores, 
and 35 per cent of the Freshmen of School “‘X”’ answered question 
2 satisfactorily, and so on. At the end of each table is given the 


percentages for all the schools combined. The fourth question 
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is not included, because the answers were not clear cut enough to 
lend themselves to scoring and tabulation in any very definite form. 
An examination of the results of the combined scores indicates 


TABLE I 


EpITorRIAL I 


} PERCENTAGES ANSWERED CORRECTLY, QUESTIONS I, 2, AND 3 


























SCHOOL 
Seniors Juniors | Sophomores {| Freshmen 
(1 25 ° 43 | 4 -25 
A 42 75 I.00 86 50 
3 75 1.00 43 38 
| | | | 
(1 24 44 33 19 
a ene | 52 .40 | 53 21 
| ‘ viel 29 29 | 24 7 
/ — | 
I o/ 4! | 55 | 23 
I 2 93 65 58 55 
3 19 11 35 28 
| | 
(x 67 75 31 20 
G 42. go 75 75 72 
3 76 67 | 17 28 
I re) 12 ° ° 
K 2 ° 50 A Il 
3 -33 75 17 ° 
(x 40 } 65 07 II 
X 42 73 05 40 35 
3 33 27 13 .13 
(x 28 17 24 ° 
Y 42 44 55 35 34 
3 36 44 57 46 
P . 
I , 45 | 35 90 
W ) : | e 45 | i alate 
? _ ace ena Eee ese ea el 
; se eeeeel 44 | 43 37 16 
Total 68 56 | 54 | 39 
3 36 34 36 2 





very definitely a growth of power during the first three years, and 
at least no loss during the fourth year. So far, the result of the 
test was reassuring as to the development of comprehension during 
the high-school period. The discouraging feature is the low per- 
centages recorded throughout the tables. Schools A and K enrol 
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less than fifty pupils, all told, and so the results by classes are not 
very significant. School C did not report on Editorial I on account 
of the confusion owing to a different edition mentioned above. 


TABLE II 


Ep1ToriAL II 














PERCENTAGES ANSWERED CORRECTLY, QUESTIONS I, 2, AND 3 

















SCHOOL 
Seniors | Juniors Sophomores | Freshmen 
{1 Be Sena en ere ere 40 28 33 14 
ae | Pee view 60 | 86 33 14 
| PPro ere Tee .20 | 43 33 28 
| | 
ae 2 ss - 
(x Coecesccrceceosecese 5° | 63 55 i 30 
Sc ee ee 67 61 .18 30 
l3 Pratais kage ata ae we dia ans 67 61 .18 10 
| | 
i } 
| 
(x Pita hs oa ehwies ‘ .14 SI . 36 II 
ee a ee ee ee 43 52 38 13 
ORR ee 43 29 17 13 
| | 
" 
it des wbekenedeerey es 47 23 25 20 
F }? Sipe eeaeania Caan eute's 76 2 <3 23 
Lge cccvcccccccesecece | .I9 10 O05 05 
| | 
| 
Hesstecsenveseescees 6 60 33 II 
oa wine hides Wie piacere 67 50 73 52 
lb Ee eee eee eee 70 50 .50 10 
| | 
f ie nas ee eres a 33 20 07 00 
J SE ee See rere) 57 14 10 
3 ae 00 43 07 | 10 
| | | 
| 
ckata woken dawees 08 25 
W }? a fa a ng 44 50 57 
Mite s.cas-tewewnen 24 .45 33 
| 
(r oe eee 47 | 37 10 16 
x }? AEE wt ee, Ae 67 | 57 33 19 
een a cat tats 27 37 07 03 
| | 
are sire iate tae ii | 05 00 00 
I Rn ao | 21 | 05 09 
Sr ore Para | 74 55 18 
f 2 a 
[Zivccccess 32 35 29 18 
pk) erreerrer | 55 48 37 24 
Ee ae eee 38 39 17 og 








School M reported on Editorial I only, and failed to differentiate 
between classes, so the results could not be tabulated. And papers 


were not sent in for some of the classes of Schools Wand Y. After 
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noting these points, certain allowances are to be made, but the 
result of these allowances is to make even more marked the fact 
that the percentages of no class or school show an ability of compre- 
hension which would generally be expected of high-school pupils 
with reference to current editorial comment on familiar subjects. 
The Freshman scores give much food for thought, for it is currently 
understood that a selected group of pupils are promoted from the 
eighth grade to high school, and if the scores of this group are so 
low, what can be said for the group which drops out at the close 
of the eighth grade and never enters high school? A great deal 
might be said with reference to the type of test given and with 
reference to the sort of abilities which we should naturally expect 
to grow out of our ordinary English teaching, but it is not the 
purpose of this paper to go farther into the subject than to make a 
report of the findings. 
TEST II 

The teachers scoring the papers were asked to list on a score 
card the ten songs receiving the highest rating, giving them in 
order of ranking according to the number of places each received. 
The results were tabulated according to the score-card ratings, 
and the final results by schools are shown in Table ITI. 

A study of the table will make evident that the popularity of the 
tune had a great deal to do with the choice. It is quite probable 
that the test was unfortunately chosen, in that it is extremely 
difficult to dissociate the verse from the music. Criticism may 
also justly be made of the general character of the selections placed 
before the pupils, on the ground that there is very little true poetry 
in the list. On the other hand, it was thought that the influence 
of the teaching of versification in the course might make its influence 
felt by a sharp differentiation in the character of verse chosen by 
some one or more of the groups. There would seem to be nothing 
of the sort indicated by the result. Further, the reasons given by 
pupils for their choice did not seem in very many cases to meet 


the conditions laid down. Many pupils did not answer this 
question. Of those who did, the percentages rated by the readers 


’ 


as ‘‘Satisfactory” are as follows: Seniors, 41 per cent; Juniors, 
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40 per cent; Sophomores, 24 per cent; Freshmen, 30 per cent. 


These figures are not very significant, as the better record of the 


Juniors and Seniors may be due to increased maturity rather than 


to any training. Altogether, the experiment has a certain interest, 


but cannot be said to be very fruitful. 


TABLE 


ScHOOLS AGREEING ON Poetic MERIT oF VARIOUS SONGS ON COMMUNITY LEAFLET 


S1x SCHOOLS VoTING* 


Long, Long Trail 

Battle Hymn of Republic. 
Perfect Day 

Little Gray Home in the West 
Song of the Marines 

Keep the Home Fires Burning 
Hush-a-Bye, Ma Baby. 

Over Here 

Till We Meet Again 

Road to Home, Sweet Home 
America, the Beautiful 

Joan of Arc... 

Mother Machree 

Love’s Old Song 

Our Prayer 

Every Town Is Your Home Town 
Marseillaise 

Columbia. 

Rose of No Man’s Land 





* All classes agree on the first six songs 


No other song receives votes from any 


Day’’; Freshmen of five schools vote for the 





‘‘Hush-a-Bye”’ song comes from one large school i 


one school voted for a song, no tabulation was made 


PEST 


JUNIorS SOPHOMOR Fr MEN 
S ~ Be 2 
3 n 3 2s + n 2 
- 2-0 a ~ - £0 
- A - - 
3 45 4 74 
+ 45 3 4 49 
5 OS 6 I 4 104 
4 40 4 4 5° 
13 3 I 
3 21 4 4 55 
74 
3 40 2 4 
oe 
20 I 
34 
i > 
2 2! 
I! 
Q 
> 4 
2 4 
2 : 
4 





For the convenience of readers of the themes written in this 


test, a score card was made up covering a number of common 


mechanical errors, and the 


readers we 


re instructed to mark any 


such errors and to enter the total errors for each theme on the score 


card. The following errors were specified: misspelling of common 


words and of unusual words, faulty punctuation, grammatical 
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errors, incomplete sentences, faulty reference, dangling modifiers, 
lack of agreement, violent change of construction, marked lack 
of unity, of coherence. 

Even with these directions there was some lack of uniformity in 
grading. One reader omitted any correction of punctuation; several 
made no very definite effort to differentiate between the various 
errors of structure covered by the last seven items, so that in the 
final analysis it seemed best to ‘‘lump’’ them all under the general 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF ERRORS MADE IN COMPOSITIONS 








| GranD TOTALS AVERAGE ERRORS PER PAPER 
CLASSES = sa aang aa me o Cee eit 
| Senior | Junior ~ _~ om Total Senior | Junior 008 poy Total 
No. themes | 187 | 196 | 271 | 359 | 1,013 
Words (a) 237 | 212 | 314 | 527 | 1,290) 1.26] 1.08] 1.15] 1.47] 1 
Words (6 12 3 11 21 47 of 02 04 of re 
Punctuation 407 | 280 | 467 | 651 | 1,805} 2.17] 1.42] 1.72] 1.81] 1.78 
Grammar 181 | 181 | 222 | 518 | 1,102 of 92 82} 1.44] 1.08 
Incorrect sentence 27 19 50 98 104 
Faulty reference 58 59 57 99 273 
Dangling modifier 38 25 24 57 144 
Agreement... 30 27 24 77 167|>1.8 t.2 1.2 5.9 1 2.4 
Change construction} 34 26 42 47 149 
Unity 89 75 79 | 144] 387 
Coherence 46 58 61 IOI 261 


head of ‘‘rhetoric.”” On the other hand, the readers detected most 
of the misspelled words, most of the more glaring grammatical mis- 
takes, and the more serious errors in punctuation. In each case 
but one, all the papers for any given school were read by the same 
person, so that comparisons between classes in any given school 
were all affected by the same personal equation of the reader, and 
the situation was not complicated by a number of readers for any 
one school. As the idea of the test was to make comparisons 
between classes rather than between schools, this point is of con- 
siderable importance in evaluating the results. 

The total number of errors made for each class and school was 
tabulated for each item, and the total number of errors detected 
was then combined. Compositions were corrected from nine 
schools, and the entire number read was 1,013. Table IV shows 
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the total number of errors and the percentage of error per paper 
for the various classes of error. 

Several elements must be taken into account in studying the 
findings of the table of average errors per paper. One single 
school with a very high number of errors would of course raise 
the general number of errors in an unfair ratio. A table of average 
errors per paper in each class of each school studied is appended, 
and in this it will be seen that the general ratio of error per paper, 
so far as class comparisons are concerned, holds for seven of the 
nine schools. So that this objection is not a very serious one. 
The same objection holds within any single class, as a result of a 
very large number of errors on some especially illiterate paper. 
In this regard, it is not so easy to meet the objection, but it may 
be said that on even the best papers there were enough errors 
undetected in one rapid reading to even up the otherwise undue 
weight of the illiterate. This was agreed upon in the conference 
following the report of the tests, when several papers marked 
lowest in errors were re-read intensively. 

After making all allowances, the result shown in the table is 
still significant. The fact that there seems to be a letting down 
of effort on the part of the Seniors is the most important single 
conclusion. ‘This would seem to indicate that in the stress put 
on the literary side of the work during the Senior year, the me- 
chanical side of the work is neglected, and the preceding eleven 
years of English have not formed habits of correct mechanics in 
writing to the extent that they have become automatic. Hence, 
carelessness results in creating a very bad condition—that condi- 
tion which has so often in the past made the graduate the target 
of attack from the business world. Also, as in Test I, the result 
of excellent grade work is not very evident in the large percentage 
of error shown in most of the Freshman papers. 














OUR GROCERY-NEWSPAPER SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
WRITING 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 


In a small town that I used to know, the village grocer was also 
the village editor. After he got through measuring potatoes and 
weighing sugar, he would go across the alley to his print shop and 
write four or five locals, then hasten back to the store to see that 
no customer was depleting the cracker barrel and no clerk selling 
four and an eighth pounds of country butter for the price of four. 

We used to think that it wasn’t much of a grocery store, and 
it wasn’t, but the paper was worse. Its dreary columns droned 
about month-old society events and barked fatuously at the heels 
of the opposing political party. Most of us would as soon 
have confined our reading to the wall paper. We all concluded, 
those of us who went into journalism, those of us who went into the 
grocery business, even those of us who went into teaching, that 
somehow the grocery business and the newspaper profession do 
not mix. 

Strangely enough, however, those of us who have learned how 
journalism and other forms of professional writing must be taught, 
according to the present systems in vogue in colleges and univer- 
sities, know that educational institutions have not yet reached the 
conclusions which we reached in Hilkinsville many years ago. It 
is true that newspaper work and the grocery business are not mixed 
in college, but this is only because newspaper work has reached a 
plane of partial respectability in the curricula while the grocery 
business for some reason has not. The man or woman who is 
studying journalism spends fifty minutes listening to a lecture on 
writing. He then rushes over to the classroom of the professor of 
history, who quizzes him for another three-quarters of an hour on 
the Age of Pericles. He gets back to the practice room of the 
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journalism department, ready to start writing the news story the 
material for which he picked up last night. It is a long story, and 
he has it three-fourths done when the bell rings. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Professor,” he exclaims, “‘but I’ve got to 
go to French class. The college paper’s got to have this story 
this afternoon. Maybe Bill will finish it up. Here’s the idea’’— 
and he rattles out a list of details that the professor can’t half catch, 
let alone tell them to Bill. 

So it goes every day. Running a grocery and a newspaper is 
not half so hard work, not half so fruitless, as trying to learn to 
write professionally and to learn history, French, economics, and 
two or three other subjects at the same time. 

The situation is just the same if the student is trying to learn 
to write the play, the short story, or the informal essay. His mind 
is on half a dozen other subjects, which a throng of professors 
assures him are of equal importance. What professional] writer of 
the short story or the play spends three-fourths of his time mulling 
about in remote subjects in which he has only a casual interest ? 
What professional writer works at the carpenter’s trade or practices 
law, or does anything else than write? Professional] writers know 
that they must give their minds, their hearts, their lives, to their 
writing, and that nothing else can be permitted to break in. 

The grocery-newspaper system of teaching journalism and other 
forms of professional writing is what has brought college training 
in these subjects into disrepute. Schools of journalism are doing 
as well as they can under the system foisted upon them by the 
academic majority in university taculties. Young men and women 
go out from schools of journalism with much better qualifications 
tor newspaper work than young men and wor en who have never 
studied the subject; but this is not very conv.ncing. It is like 
comparing the graduate of a school of fine arts with the young man 
who never had a brush in his hand except to make a few daubs in 
grammar school or high school. Newspapers complain that the 
graduates of schools of journalism lack some of the practical 
essentials of the profession. It is not the fault of the schools of 
journalism; they have not been permitted to give their students 
that intensive training which is so much needed. 
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When one considers the young man or woman who has special- 
ized, or attempted to specialize, in other forms of writing in college, 
the situation is much worse. Generally speaking, he cannot sell 
his material. He tries, and tries, with little result. If he is persist 
ent enough, he probably comes into contact with some editor kind 
enough to tell him where the trouble lies 

“You lack practice principally,’”’ comments the editor. “You 
have done too little concentrated work in writing Nor do you 
have the technique of modern writing clearly enough in mind.” 

And so the young writer goes back to practice, by himself, 
what he should have practiced under a trained instructor, hour 
after hour, day after day, in college. Finally, if he has the stufl 
in him, he makes good-——perhaps five years later than would have 
been the case if he had had hard, systematic training in college 
And he says, truthfully, as many excellent writers have recently 
said, ‘What I know about writing, I learned outside of college 

What is the remedy? ‘The first thing to do is to segregate the 
students who want to make writing their prote ‘ion from those 
who do not want to do so. Let the doll-faced, embroidered 
stockinged morons who worship at the saccharine shrine of Professor 
Cyril Waterbury stay with Cyril, and may the Lord grant him 
grace to teach them something. Likewise let the well-tailored 
youths from the Gold Coast of every college continue to patronize 
the teachers whom they fittingly characterize as “good old sport 
They can perhaps be taught to compose a business letter (they will 
dictate it in later life to a secretary who has studied spelling) and 
can probably be impressed with the fact that Rousseau is neither 
a cigarette nor a cheese Sut, in the name of all that matters in 
writing, don’t put into these groups the youths who really want to 
write. Let them visit these classes now and then if they want to, 
to get local color for their short stories or their essays or their news 
stories, but don’t make them a part of any such continuous vaude 
ville. 

The segregation should be made as early in the student’s career 
as possible. ‘The longer the student with real literary ability is held 
back by the presence of literary dunces in his classes, the later will 


be his entrance into the field of prole sional writing As soon as 
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he gets into a class composed only of students of his own kind, the 
stimulus of association and competition will begin to work, and he 
will be able to make rapid advances in at least the mechanics of 
writing 

It may be urged against this plan that a student is often unable, 
early in his career, to state whether he intends to write professionally 
or not and that the segregation would therefore be impossible. 
It is practicable, however, to select those who have the combination 
of real literary ability and real interest in writing; those are the 
persons who it is fair to suppose may undertake a literary career. 
At any rate, they cannot be harmed by studying together the prin 
ciples of writing, whether they later go into the profession of 
writing or not. 

This segregation, however, is to be merely a preparation for 
more intensive work later on. ‘These students will advance as far 
as they can in writing, while at the same time they pursue other 
school and college subjects. Ata set time in the college course, 
however, let all other subjects than those directly associated with 
writing be dropped, and let the student spend a year or two years 
or three years--whatever time is decided to be necessary-—in 
definitely learning to write. 


If the student plans to be a journalist, let him work in the 


journalism department steadily every day of the week. If the 
instructor gives him an assignment, there will be no French or 
economics Class to serve as a reason-—or an excuse-—-why the 
assignment is not covered. ‘The instructor can tell him what’s 


wrong with the story as soon as he brings it in. ‘The instructor 
can go over it with him, changing a word here, putting in a little 
“punch” there, adding a bit of humor in another place. The 
student will be constantly writing every type of journalistic com 
position—news, feature stories, editorials. He will get a chance to 
do copyreading and to help make up the college daily. He can 
write special copy tor out-of-town papers. ‘There will be occasional 
lectures by members of the faculty or by visiting newspaper men 
on writing and on the ethical and other problems of the profession 
of journalism. ‘The student’s interest will be centered in journalism 


every hour of the day. When he gets through a year or two of that 
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sort of practice, he will have had some real training in jour- 
nalism. 

A similar system may be followed with students who plan to do 
professional writing of other types. Most such students will 
probably find it wise to spend some time in the journalism depart- 
ment. Thereafter, however, they will take up the essay, the short 
story, the novel, the play, or whatever other form of writing 
particularly appeals to them. More than one form of writing 
may wisely be undertaken by most students. In any case, the 
student’s attention will be fixed wholly on his writing. 

To make intensive training in writing successful, however, it 
must be carried on under the direction of men and women who can 
write matter acceptable to publishers and who have some flair for 
teaching. In spite of opinions to the contrary, such men are avail- 
able. Competent, even distinguished newspaper men _ have 
accepted positions in schools of journalism. Robert Frost and 
other authors have been willing to undertake teaching. There is 
probably no well-known type of writing, competent practitioners of 
which could not be obtained for college teaching. 

The system may seem unusual. It is unusual—but only because 
many educators lack a real conception of what writing is. From 
different standpoints, writing may be regarded as a craft, a profes- 
sion, or a fine art. For the professional writer, it can be nothing 
else than one of these three. Whichever it is considered to be, the 
system outlined is the one which bears the sanction of practical, 
successful use in kindred activities. Blacksmithing is a craft. 
The prospective blacksmith does one of two things. He works as 
an apprentice to a trained blacksmith, or he takes a short course in 
blacksmithing in some school. While he is Jearning his craft, he is 
not studying carpentry or glazing or printing or anything else 
he 1s studying blacksmithing and blacksmithing alone. A course 
in law—one of the oldest of the professions—comprises only the 
study of law. Physiology, educational psychology, Spanish, are 
never thought of as component parts of the course. If one proposed 
them to the dean of the college of law, one would be laughed at. 
I have examined the curricula of a number of schools which teach 
painting, universally conceded to be a fine art, and I do not find 
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domestic science, zodlogy, literature, or any similar subjects 
required. The students devote their time to painting and to 
subjects directly and obviously associated with painting. 

Moreover, the vocational section of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, which operated during the war, taught one thing if nothing 
else—that intensive training in one line of work will bring results 
hitherto thought utterly impossible. Men who had been tailors 
were taught to be competent blacksmiths within three months. 
Office workers learned the intricate mechanism of the automobile. 
Intensive training worked wherever it was tried. The reasons 
intensive training has not been given to the prospective writer are 
found in two prevalent opinions. One is that it requires no partic- 
ular training to learn to write—that writing is something which 
anyone can easily pick up. This is the attitude of those who sneer 
at practical courses in writing and urge students instead to elect 
work in the medieval drama or the eighteenth-century essay. The 
other opinion is quite at the opposite pole. It holds that skill in 
writing is a gift of God, to which nothing can be added and from 
which nothing can be subtracted. I met a proponent of this view 
recently at a meeting of teachers. She assured me with tears in 
her voice that writing, except on its purely mechanical side, could 
never be taught, that it was the product of inspiration, “‘a divine 
afflatus,”’ she said, ‘‘ which falls only here and there upon a fortunate 
head.” 

It is a recognized fact that the teaching of writing is not on a 
plane with the teaching of painting, the teaching of law, or even the 
teaching of blacksmithing. Nor will it be until foolish notions 
about writing are discarded, at least by members of college faculties, 
and educators adopt the sensible principles of early segregation of 
students who want to do professional writing and their later inten- 
sive training under competent writers. Until these steps are taken, 
no student can look to a college or university to teach him writing 
as effectively as it teaches other crafts, professions, or arts. 











MAKING AMERICANS 


MARY L. MORIARTY 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We hear so much in these days about new and startling methods 
of Americanizing thé foreigner that we sometimes wonder if we are 
not prone to overlook or at least to underestimate the value in 
Americanization of such an unassuming factor as the reading for 
pleasure done by these embryo Americans. 

In our high schools the races are represented as follows: 
Russian, 50 per cent; United States, 30 per cent; Italian, 8 per 
cent; Hungarian, 4 per cent; Irish, 3 per cent; German, 2 per 
cent; Roumanian, 1 per cent; English, Polish, Norwegian, Scotch, 
Canadian, Belgian, 2 per cent. 

Last June the English department asked each girl to hand in 
a paper giving the following information: 


Name Age Grade (in English) 
or 
(anonymous) (years) 


Title and author (if possible) of books read from June, 1919, to June, 1920. 
No required books are to be listed. 
Books are to be arranged in order of preference. At the end of the list state: 
Why I liked the first one best. 
Why I liked the last one least. 
My general preference in regard to reading. 
(Magazines or newspapers may be listed.) 

We tabulated the returns from 1,013 girls, ranging from the 
first to the eighth form and including several continuation classes. 
The ages of the girls were from twelve to twenty years. 

The average number of books read by each girl in the various 


classes was as follows: 


Class No. Books Class No. Books 
Continuation...... .« 23 Grade AL. Form V....... 16 
Grade IX, FormsI and II.. 16 Grade XI, Form VI... . 16 
Grade X, Form III......... 26 Grade XII, Form VII.. 20 
Grade X, Form IV........ 10 Grade XII, Form VIII..... 16 
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The startling discrepancy shown in the foregoing tabulations 
between the reading done by Form III and that done by Form IV, 
we are at a loss to explain. We intend, however, to make further 
investigation there. We should like to know to what extent the 
wide reading in Form III carries over, and influences vocabulary, 
imagination, and technique in writing. A comparison between 
the two forms in regard to these things ought to be significant— 
that is, it the intelligence tests which we intend giving show no great 
difference in the native ability of the two groups. 

The 16 average maintained in the other forms except Form VII, 
where it rises to 20, is interesting. We wonder if the pressure of the 
last term’s work accounts for the drop from 20 to 16 in Form VIII. 

Although it is most evident that there is no steady increase in 
the number of books read as the girl advances in her high-school 
work, there is evidence of gradual improvement in the type of books 
read. Eleanor Porter is the most popular author up to Form IV. 
There she shares popularity equally with L. M. Montgomery, Gene 
Stratton Porter, and Dickens. All of these authors are read by 
20 per cent of the Form IV girls. By the time the girls reach 
Form VII, however, their taste has so far improved that Dickens, 
George Eliot, and Kipling are the authors read by more than 20 
per cent of the class. 

In Form VIII, where a definite attempt is made to turn the 
interest of the girls to contemporary writers, Hardy’s Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and the Mayor of Casterbridge are decidely the most 
popular books. Meredith was read by few and was found difficult. 
Those who read Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy had a tendency to rate 
it low. They thought it childish. Can it be that our girls lack 
a sense of humor! 

In regard to magazine reading, the Saturday Evening Post is by 
far the most popular in Form VIII, with the Ladies Home Journal 
and the Motion Picture Magazine coming next. This is really an 
improvement over the magazine preferences in the lower forms, 
where the Motion Picture Magazine stands first, followed by the 
Ladies Home Journal and the Cosmopolitan. 

For the most part the tastes of the girls had to be gleaned 
from their lists rather than from the statement of likes and dislikes, 
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for most of their statements were erratic and horribly moral. 
For instance, they liked “stories with morals,” or they liked 
“stories that are well written and contain characters of high 
ideals.”’ 

As we looked over the reports from these 1,013 girls, however, 
various rather disjointed, but interesting, and sometimes even 
significant facts stood out with persistency. 

Dickens is the most popular of the standard writers all through 
the forms excluding Form VIII. Stevenson and Kipling, while not 
read by 20 per cent of any form below IV, are the standard writers 
next in popularity. Can it be possible that these authors, Dickens, 
Stevenson, and Kipling, who are all read in the grades and early in 
the high-school course, are so wisely and sympathetically presented 
that the girls go on reading them in ever increasing numbers till 
they begin to rival the popularity of the Eleanor Porters and the 
Ethel M. Dells? In view of the many criminal charges against 
the “‘teaching”’ of literature, we should like to believe it. 

It is rather surprising and interesting to find that Louisa Alcott 
is read by 112 out of 318 girls in Forms I and Il—more than 30 per 
cent. One cannot but wonder at this choice among girls so largely 
foreign, girls who are living in the complicated and in many cases 
unsheltered environment of our foreign districts. Is it the romantic 
interest in the unknown—the old-fashioned American life so 
different from their own—that attracts, or is it, as has been sug- 
gested, merely a matter of accessibility in the matter of books that 
guides their choice? It would be interesting to know. 

In striking contrast to the interest in Louisa Alcott, we find that 
Tolstoy, Chekov, and Turgenev, while not read by 20 per cent 
of any class, appear persistently on the lists in all forms often 
enough to be significant. 

The Alger books are read by many in the lower forms but are 
generally disliked. One Form III girl said she had read nine of 
them and was sure she could write the tenth herself. 

One of the Freshmen preferred her textbook in physics to any 
other book she had read “because it contained so much informa- 
tion.” Another liked The House of the Seven Gables the least 
“because it contained too much atmosphere.” 
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The continuation girls run true to type, preferring simple love 
stories and disliking foreign or historical backgrounds. With them 
the serial stories in the newspapers stand first in popularity. 

And this question of the newspaper stories brings us to the most 
significant and appalling revelation of the reading inventories. 
Almost 50 per cent of the girls read the newspapers constantly. 
Most of those read the pernicious page designed for high-grade 
morons and commonly designated as the ‘‘Woman’s Page.”” Most 
of those newspaper stories published serially or otherwise are poor, 
feeble things, if nothing worse, but if one is looking for absolute 
drivel, one can find nothing better in its line than the serial stories 
on the ‘‘Woman’s Page” of the particular paper most popular 
with our girls. One is at a loss to explain the anomalous fact that 
girls whose general taste in reading shows a slow but steady improve- 
ment through the four years, who read and appreciate Dickens, 
Hardy, Maupassant, Tolstoy, and others of their kind, could 
possibly waste their time on a story like Maid and Wife. 

Finally we decided that it very largely resolved itself into a 
mere matter of accessibility. The paper read is a popular evening 
journal. It is always there at hand—something to read. It did 
not take us long to realize that this accessibility, the very thing that 
made it so pernicious under present conditions, could, with the 
co-operation of the newspaper, be made a strong factor in developing 
the taste of the girls. As we have a principal who is a “‘doer,”’ 
very little time elapsed before the following letter was dispatched 
to the newspaper. 

DEAR SIR: 


A little investigation of what our high-school students are doing in the 
way of reading current literature discloses the fact that more than half of them 


read the stories in the——. For this reason I have been reading some of 
these——-stories myself. 

May I submit to you the following suggestion ? 

If the ——would print each night one of the stories from Plain Tales from 


the Hills it might be even more popular than the newspaper that is publishing 
the O. Henry stories. 

These stories have the advantage of being short, full of “pep,” and of 
having a literary something which I think is missing in the O. Henry stories. 
Moreover, they are not copyrighted. 

If you decide to do this I shall be very glad to announce the fact to our 
children. Faithfully yours, 
Principal 
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Within two days the following reply came from the editor: 


DEAR MADAM: 
Permit me to thank you for your suggestion concerning continued fiction 
I will see what we can do in the matter, and communicate 





stories in 
with you later. 

The copy of Plain Tales from the Hills in my possession is published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, copyright 1899, by Rudyard Kipling. There 
may be some difficulty in securing copyright release, although, of course, the 
is perfectly willing to pay a fair rate for such release. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
Managing Editor 





It seems to us that this incident is significant of the way in 
which the outside world meets and co-operates with the school 
when the criticism on the part of the school is constructive. 

On the whole, while we fully realize only a series of such inven- 
tories as we have taken could lead to anything resembling positive 
conclusions in regard to the various questions raised, we do believe 
that if we accomplished nothing more than to get Plain Tales from 
the Hills daily into the homes and hands of 50 per cent of our girls, 
it is well worth while. We are convinced that the experiment 
further justified itself because of its richness of suggestion. 

And now, you ask, how about the Americanization end of it? 
There are hundreds of foreign families represented in our school. 
The books brought yearly into these hundreds of homes, through 
this outside reading alone, number over 16,000. Think of it! 
16,000 books, largely by English and American writers, 16,000 
books dealing with Anglo-Saxon ideals, Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
Anglo-Saxon modes of thought, Anglo-Saxon attitudes toward life, 
brought into the very heart of the foreign colony! Do you think 
we can possibly overestimate the value of such a factor as an 
Americanizing influence ? 

The thought drives home to us our tremendous responsibility 
to stimulate, to guide, to make accessible! 








































A CHRISTMAS INTERLUDE 


One point was settled—I would be a free man for the Christmas 
holidays, no matter what toil should go before. When I left my 
desk on the last day of school, I would go not as the quarry-slave 
out for an hour’s respite, but as a peer of the realm, who owned the 
whole two weeks unmortgaged. So I had refused all invitations to 
help with programs and parties, and for days I had been grinding 
through the themes and outlines and reports, ‘‘To be re-written,” 
“Please see me,” “Good work,” and all the rest, until only one 
set of notebooks and a pile of miscellaneous papers stood between 
me and liberty. Alas, vain hope! 

On Tuesday of the last week Edith Norton stopped me in the 
hall. Did I want to help her? The Institute was putting on a 
big community Christmas celebration for the children of the city 
down at the Auditorium. Mr. Hume had come from California 
to stage it, and she was to furnish some fifty students, costumed, 
for the pageant. Rehearsals Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning, performance Friday at two. It promised to be interest- 
ing. Would I help? The quarry-slave raised his head, but he 
saw the circles under Edith’s tired eyes and subsided. Besides, 
there promised to be some fun. Certainly I would help, and 
what should I do first ? 

That afternoon and the next day we gathered up our troupe 
and tried on costumes. We got our Lord and Lady, a maiden to 
carry the peacock, a fat boy for the cook, the huntsmen, and a group 
of peasants, but where were the little boys to be the pages, in our 
mauve and gray suits, and particularly the gold-and-white pages, 
who must be very, very small? Rumor said that in Room g2, 
fifth period, there were three “little bitsie boys,’’ so up we went to 
Room 92. How tall are you—five feet? Tootall. And you—four 
feet, nine? Good. Mere babes they were and startled at the 
summons, but they made up beautifully and looked like a picture- 
book. Then the ten Beef-eaters were found to decorate the 
background, or rather Bee-feeders, as they thought they were. 
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After the troupe departed we wrote out the excuses for them all 
for Friday morning, packed all the costumes in boxes and a great 
drawer from the property-room, tucked in a sheet over all, and at 
a quarter to eight said, “All right so far,” and went home to dinner. 

‘Dress rehearsal Thursday at four,’ was the announcement, 
and by three o’clock we were at the Auditorium and humming. 
The girls largely could dress themselves, but the boys needed help. 
Yes, they must take off their collars and turn in their shirts. And 
the peasants’ undershirts must not show, even though the halls 
were cold. We would pin them down and pin the tunics up on the 
shoulder, and they would be all right. Yes, the rose velvet cape 
was meant to be thrown carelessly back on one side—we would pin 
it fast to make sure. No, there was no ‘“‘make-up”’ nor powder 
we weren’t to use any. Could I go into the boys’ dressing-room 
yet? Well, then would some boy go in and get me more pins? 
Oh, and this dear child had his trousers on the wrong side to 
skip in and change them quickly. Yes, I would keep all money 
and silver ‘‘alarm-clocks”’ that the owners couldn’t carry—of 
course, old English peasants had no place to put them. And so, 


downstairs to the stage. 


Who is that boy playing ball with the ham? A new student? 
He must be seen. 

Directions, practice, a bit of discipline for the new boy who 
misused the stuffed ham, and we are back upstairs. Leave your 
costumes where you can find them, and be here at nine tomorrow. 
So no more tonight. But don’t forget the extra white stockings 
long, remember—and three more excuse slips! 

The next day the quarry-slave must be at school, but by a 
quarter to one she has arranged for her last two classes, swept her 
desk clear, gulped her luncheon, scattered Merry Christmases in 
her wake, and is sliding down the snowy polished walk to the street 
car corner. Praise be, the car is coming! 

The scene in the dressing-rooms and the hall is repeated at top 
speed with more pins and a few complications. ‘The things ordered 
from Franzen, the costumer, have come and must be distributed. 
The wig for His Lordship is a Shakespeare wig and won’t do at all, 
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so he must just wear his own hair. Ten grade-school boys appear, 
to be candle-bearers, but Mrs. Franzen looks after them. The 
green velvet musician is too tall for his trunk-hose, so his doublet has 
to be anchored to the trunks all around with stout safety pins. 
Blessings on the man who invented safeties! The musician loses 
a peg from his lute, but it turns up again in time. Alas, alas, a 
Bee-feeder has torn a great hole in his black stockings, and one of 
the six-foot huntsmen exhibits a six-inch rent in the leg of his 
green trunk-hose. We can sew them up right here with black 
thread. Bend your knee and rest it here. Good. Now you sit 
down and put your leg out, so. That will hold, but don’t do 
any jumping. No, we don’t go down until two-thirty; two o’clock 
was the hour for the community singing to begin. No one is to 
go down until we get word. The elevator man has his orders. 
Yes, the whole house is open and there are ten thousand people 
there. Don’t you love it! 

Four of the peasants suddenly appear in very odd caps, queer 
effects as though a jockey cap had been turned and then draped 
with gorgeous satin, some red, some yellow. They are not like 
anything we have seen or read of. Franzen must know, of course, 
but they look more Asiatic than English. And the boys seem 
unduly proud of them. They say they carry local trade-marks. 

Everybody downstairs in the foyer! And remember—as you go 
down the aisles and up the runway to the stage, leave at least five 
feet between groups. Give the audience plenty of time to see you. 
Now get your places in lines—those groups for the east doorway, 


and these for the west. Sh—sh! No, you needn’t hold the boar’s 
head and the other properties, but keep quiet! 

These peasants’ caps surely do look queer. Did Miss Norton 
say you might wear them? We'll just ask her again. Come on, 
and bring the caps with you. For goodness’ sake, you young 
monkeys—just your own winter caps turned inside out! Hand 
them over at once. Indeed, I won’t have a heart. Why should a 
man always cover his head? You’re far handsomer without caps, 
anyway. 

Once the procession has started, I dash around to our box to 
view the pageant. It is locked. I dash back to get an usher, but 
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the foyer door is locked, too. I rush out to the street and around to 
the entrance, find an usher, and at last get into an empty box and 
sit down as a calm spectator. It isn’t my box, of course, but there 
are five more seats and no one is here, so I invite an old lady to 
climb over the rail and sit with me, and the crowd soon fills the 
other seats. How stunning the youngsters look, and how dignified 
and yet natural they are! I draw a long breath and enjoy the 
next half-hour. A grade-school chorus sings carols, and in that 
great hall sounds like a chorus of elves from Fairyland. The 
clown performs, the mummers in dominoes and queer heads of 
beast and bird enter and exit, the Morris dancer does an intricate 
number, and the band blares delightfully. 

But the recessional is beginning, and I slip hastily out of the 
box and run for the elevator. No elevator man! and no troupe! 
I look into the hall again. Ah, Santa Claus has come—he bows, 
dances with the clown, and disappears behind the great, shining 
tree. Everything is over now and the crowd is leaving the hall, 
when all the costumed people hurry back to the stage—a press 
photographer wants a picture for the paper. Goody! Maybe it 
will be in Sunday’s Press. One explosion, a flash, a gasp, and we 
all rush upstairs. 

Half an hour later Edith and I and one of the boys set to 
work in the empty dressing-rooms. It looks a hopeless task and 
is good for two hours at least. I start with the school things, 
Bee-feeders first; Edith collects the ruffs and sorts out Franzen’s 
stuff; and Jack gathers and counts the sandals. ‘The Institute 
Director looks in, stares, and understands why we couldn’t accept 
her invitation to have tea over at Field’s. This suit is short a 
cap—there it is under that chair. All these things must go to the 
laundry, and we'll charge them to the Institute. Well, will you 
see how this little page left his clothes, all neatly folded and piled, 
and all here!—three cheers for his mother. And here is the jester’s 
suit with the bauble inside, all rolled up tight and tied up with a 
stout cord—no danger of losing any of that. The things from 
the girls’ room look better, but chiefly because Edith has been 
working there. Pretty Meryl left her smock all in a wad, of 
course; what else would you expect ? 
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An extra pair of mittens? Those are the ones that little grade- 
school boy was hunting for. We'll leave them at the desk with 
his name and address. But whose rubbers are those ?—size 
ten, at least, and almost square. Well, he probably will come 
down in the morning. And the janitor will watch for that tie-pin 
as he sweeps. 

Now may Jack take a picture of the two of us? Why not? 
We scramble into doublets and jerkins, pick out the most rakish 
caps, snatch up a spear apiece, and pose beside the great gilded 
boar’s head with a holly wreath over his ear. If it comes out 
right, it will appear in the next issue of the World with the label, 
“Three Bores’’—joke, see? By quarter to six everything is 
boxed, tied, and tucked in again and the janitor takes us down in 
the elevator. We are on intimate terms with him by this time and 
call, ‘‘ Merry Christmas, Alfred,’’ like old friends. 

Was it worth while? As we stood swaying in the crowded 
street car, we checked up the last items and came out even. Edith 
pushed the bell for her street. ‘Those gifts that have to go to 
California,” she said, “‘aren’t even bought yet. I sent some 
money to Boston so that Mabel could get the kiddies’ things, but 
her gift will have to be late. Well, good-night and thank you. 
I may see you at school during vacation. I have a day’s work to 
do there myself. Goodbye.” 

The quarry-slave sighed, for there was still that pile of note- 
books to be done before New Year’s. But it had been good fun! 











THE ROUND TABLE 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Christmastide, 1920 


DEAR BILL AND BoB AND JACK AND JIM AND Ep AND EVERYBODY: 


This is the season when everybody wishes everybody else all the 


happiness and cheer that anyone can. And being one of everybody, 
and very especially your friend, companion, and well-wisher, I want 
you to have all the happiness and cheer that this season, or any other, 
can bring. 

One of the greatest sources of happiness in life, I think, is reading; 
at least, I have got a large part of my pleasure in life from good books. 
And it occurred to me that I might help you to some of that pleasure at 
this time by suggesting to you the names of some of the good stories 
that have entertained me, and that I hope may entertain you. 

I’m not going to recommend Shakspere, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
etc., etc.—though after all there’s nothing better—for you know all 
about them. But these few are some real American stories that I 
remember to have enjoyed intensely, and, because I know you, I believe 
you will enjoy too if you will read them. 

Do you like stories about animal life? Wald Animals I Have Known 
and lots of other stories by Ernest Thompson-Seton are fascinating, 
especially for younger boys, though I read them when I was grown up 
Bob, Son of Battle, The Bar Sinister, and The Call of the Wild are al 
absorbing. 

Do you like stories of fine men? The Hon. Peter Stirling by Ford is 
such a story, and is doubly interesting because it was suggested by the 
life of President Cleveland. Caleb West, Master Diver by F. Hopkinson 
Smith is the story of a real man, and the background is interesting too 
Another good story of a two-fisted Christian is The Sky Pilot by Connor. 
Then there is a curious, but real and interesting, New England character 
that I like in Winston Churchill’s Coniston. 

Do you especially enjoy intense realistic stories of American city 
by Tarkington, or better still, The Magnifi- 


cent Ambersons, which might have happened right here in Cleveland. 


life? Then try The Turmoil 
The Iron Woman by Margaret Deland, and two stories of Chicago life, 
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The Pit by Norris and The Common Lot by Robert Herrick are gripping 
stories that you older fellows especially will like. 

How about school stories? I suppose you have all read The Varmint 
and Stover at Yale, perhaps the best American school and college stories. I 
used to enjoy Harvard Stories by Post and Princeton Stories by Williams, 
though they tell of college life of a generation ago. Owen Wister’s 
Philosophy 4 is one of the best college stories for thinking older boys. 

Do you fancy stories of international background, American char- 
acters in English setting, with amusing touches of humor? ‘Try Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, you younger boys, and her 
T. Tembarom, you older ones. 

Then there are the historical novels. Davis’ A Friend to Caesar will 
give you a glimpse of old Roman life. Bennet’s Master Skylark gives a 
truly vivid historical story of Shakspere’s England. Read Janice 
Meredith if you want a good novel of American colonial life, and Winston 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel fits in a bit later, as well as his Crisis, which is 
one of our best Civil War stories. 

All boys like red-blooded stories of western life. You won’t go to 
sleep over Jack London’s Sea Wolf or Wister’s The Virginian, and one 
that to me was doubly interesting because it tells the true story of a 
great engineering feat, the reclamation of the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia, as well as a story of love and adventure, is The Winning of 
Barbara W orth. 

Perhaps you won’t have time to read many whole novels. We area 
restless lot, we Americans, but we have our short-stories, a truly Ameri- 
can form of literature. Have you read Richard Harding Davis’ Van 
Bibber and Other Stories about the amusing New York club man-about- 
town, who is a real “fellow”? under his easy ways and immaculate 
“togs’’? His Gallagher and Others is just as good too. Of course you 
know Poe’s The Gold Bug and some of the other hair-raisers, but you have 
read them all? Then there’s Bret Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp and the 
other California yarns. I suppose you’ve read O. Henry’s Four Million 
and Voices of the City, perhaps the cleverest stories of American city life. 
I like Myra Kelly’s Little Citizens and others, and Edna Ferber’s Roast 
Beef Medium, and lots and lots more. Oh, and don’t miss Joe Lincoln’s 
Cape Cod stories. 

These are just a few of the good things that come to my mind off- 
hand. Every one of these writers has written plenty of other good 
ones, so if you once start on them, you'll find you’ve “struck a gold 
mine.’’ I hope you will find time to try some of them at any rate, and 
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see if you don’t think I know what real pleasure is. Just go to the 
library and ask for them. 

With best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and hoping that you may all have and share with me the pleasures that 
are “truly worth while,” I am, as always, 

Your friend and companion, 
ROGER C. HatTcH 





THOSE FIRST DAYS OF A SCHOOL SEMESTER! 


SCENE ONE 


(An English class in any large high school on any day the first two weeks 
of a semester.) 

Teacher: ‘“‘Who was the author of The Gold Bug, William ?” 

William (in triumph): “Oh, we studied a different story in the class that I 
was just transferred from.” 

SCENE TWO 

(An English class in any large high school on any day the first two weeks of 
a semester.) 

Teacher: ‘‘Until the class gets better settled, and most of this routine 
work is finished, we shall take only very simple assignments. So, for tomorrow, 
you may write on “The Most Interesting Trip I Took Last Summer.’ I am 
sure you'll find that a good subject.” 

Pupil in a rear seat, with a mixture of disgust and despair in his tone: 
“I’ve had that old thing handed me every semester since I entered school.” 


Can you not picture both of these scenes in your own school 
perhaps, at times, in your own classes? ‘They present a twofold problem: 
first, that of providing the same assignments for all English classes in 
each grade during the first few days of a semester so that the inevitable 
and frequent changes in pupils’ programs will not affect their work; 
and secondly, that of avoiding such commonplace, bromide assignments 
as the example just given, so likely to occur when the temporarily over- 
worked and new teachers try to simplify and possibly co-ordinate the 
work. To make ‘ William” responsible for the same work no matter 
what class transfers took place, and to aid that second teacher as well as 
to give the pupils interesting work—this at least, was the double problem 
met at the Emmerich Manual Training High School (Indianapolis) 
several years ago, and gradually solved through ‘‘The First Ten Days’ 
Lessons” plan worked out by all the English teachers under the guidance 
and encouragement of their head, Miss Elizabeth C. Hench. 
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The first object—that of securing uniform lessons during the first 
few days in each grade of English work—is easily gained. Before the 
beginning of each semester all teachers are given a list of daily assign- 
ments and material covering the first two weeks of work in each grade of 
English that they are to have. So much is simple—it is the making of 
this work interesting and helpful to both pupil and teacher that war- 
rants closer consideration. And the first of the three types into which 
these sets of assignments naturally group themselves, as to method, is 
that which begins with uniform lessons in the regular text of the semester. 

This first type includes English VII and VIII, Business English I 
and II, and Vocational English III and IV. Work in Halleck’s History 
of English Literature is assigned for the first two; certain problems in 
letter-writing for the second and third; and the same number of pages 
in Webster’s English for Business for the last two. But in each of these 
cases the work does not involve any special preparation or material, 
and can easily be selected from the regular work of the semester; so it is 
the remaining two types that prove more fruitful in offering original 
ideas. 

The second kind of uniform “First Ten Days’ Lessons”’ is that in 
which some short, inexpensive text is used which can easily be pro- 
cured for all, and that especially fits into the later work of that grade of 
English. Included in this are English I, Il, V, and VI, and Vocational 
English I and LI. 

All English I’s begin with uniform lessons in Whipple’s How to Study 
Effectively and this section of the work ends with a direct home contact 
when the pupils are asked to write a letter telling of their parents’ opin- 
ions of the book and the rules contained in it. English II’s read Pyle’s 
Men of Iron and then swing into Ivanhoe with relish. Every English V 
pupil studies the same lessons in Palmer’s Self Cultivation, including 
some laboratory work on specimens of advertising from high-grade maga- 
zines, and then better appreciates the expository writing of the semester. 
And in English VI the pupils have a keener delight in essays and essay- 
writing after they have read Smith’s What Can Literature Do for Me?, 
and as well, immediately after it, are asked to check over what their own 
previous outside reading of literature has done for them. 

But perhaps the most original part of the “ First Ten Days’ Lessons’”’ 
is found in the third group: English III and IV—grades difficult to make 
alike in the teaching and at the same time interesting. For that reason 
they are given here in somewhat more detail, though all the lessons 
themselves are worked out to the last word. 
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In English III the purpose of the lessons is to initiate in the pupils 
habits of using the dictionary and encyclopedia, as well as to help their 
later work in descriptive writing and hero-reading. 

First Day.—Routine work (fifteen-minute period). 

Second Day.—Distribution of, and work on, the same sample sheets of the 
dictionary (Webster). 

Third Day.—The same work on diacritical markings and pronunciation 


Fourth Day.—Similar work on etymology. 


Fifth Day.—The study of names, obsolete and foreign words, 

Sixth Day.—Stories of the origin of such words as cereal, atlas, et 

Seventh Day.—The same work on synonyms. 

Eighth Day.—Work on idiomatic phrases and names. 

Ninth Day.—Work on foreign phrases and on geographical names from 
the Gazetteer. 

Tenth Day.—The use of the encyclopedia 


In English IV the study of the short-story and practice in narrative 
writing is the main work of the course, and the first ten days’ lessons are 
composed accordingly. 

First Day.—Routine work (fifteen-minute perinds 

Second Day.—Discussion of the various types of narratives, especially tl 
short-story. 

Third Day.—Examination of titles. 

Fourth Day.—A study of certain initial sentences possible for 

Fifth Day.—Pupils’ titles and sentences. 

Sixth Day.—Study of suspense: Certain paragraphs fr Muir’s 
“Stickeen” and Warner’s “ How I Killed a Bear.” 

Seventh Day.—Pupils’ incidents (written or oral 

““A Swarm of Bees,” “‘When I Saw Stars,” “A Balky Mule “Bob 
Sledding.” 

Eighth Day.—Consideration of the purpose or mental point of \ of a 
narrative. 

Ninth Day.—Work on the same subject, from different angl An 


Afternoon’s Sport, the story of an organ grinder followed by a crowd « noisy, 


I 
; ino | tel Penn ti nol f mierhiavnAnica | - om el } 
jyeering Dboys, told Irom tne igie OF a muscnievous DOY, OF one Who l eve 
: } mf + ~ 
seen such a sight, or a Boy Scout, et written or oral 
Tenth Day.—Incidents revealing a single emotion, such as illustrated by, 


“Oh, how tired I was,” or “Oh, how glad I was” (written or oral 
This system makes all pupils alike responsible for the same work 
of that period, aids the busy teacher, and provides interesting, original 
work for the students. 
Joun H. Morrat 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











































THE STUDY CLUB 


POETRY AND PROSE 

Whatever may be the fate of rhyme, it has its function and is not 
simply an ornament in the verse that free versifiers would have us think 
old-fashioned. 

The difference between a word used poetically and a word used 
prosily is this, that the former is never permitted to receive the stress 
italics mark (or the just lighter stress), while the latter is sometimes 
stressed and sometimes passed over in haste. Compare, for example, 


The fair world is the witness of a crime, 
with 
The world is the witness of a crime. 
Is it not apparent that the latter statement is prose and that the word 
crime is stressed? In poetry, word is so fused to word, by rhythm, that 
no one of all the words in a verse can receive the distinction of stress. 
Now rhyme is a device whereby the danger that the end-word may 
be stressed, in spite of its rhythmical fusion with others, is lessened. 
Rhyme diminishes the pressure upon this exceptionally exposed word. 
That this is so may be seen, I think, when we turn from 
Here in this sequester’d close 
Bloom the hyacinth and stock, 


Here in this sequester’d close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose. 


Is not the word stock stressed? And we do not stress this word because 
it is an unexpected and therefore startling word; the word rose is not 
the “inevitable”? word until Mr. Dobson chooses and presents it. His 
choice is satisfactory because rose, since it rhymes with close, is not 
emphatic. Any other word, so rhyming, and making sense (and not 
nonsense), would do. 

We cannot stress the word that rhymes with the preceding end-word 
because its likeness to that in sound, though not in sense, gives it the 
familiarity of a word whose coming we anticipated. It is the inevitable 
word after the event. The word stock, in the first of the two couplets, is 
not the inevitable word because it does not take on familiarity through 
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resemblance to close. Why stock? we ask. Why not any other flower- 
name of one syllable? But we do not question Mr. Dobson’s rose. 


That is the inevitable word, the “‘right’”’ word, the inevitable flower. 

There are other means, of course, of lightening the end-word. If 
the line be ‘‘run-on”’ the end-word will not be stressed, or if the end-word 
have an ultimate unaccented syllable. The use of rhyme enables the 
poet to bring his clause or sentence to an end at the end of the line. 

Rhyme then is one of the means by which the poet succeeds in his 
attempt to tel] the truth, in a sense in which the writer of prose cannot 
succeed. ‘To illustrate, let me ask if the prose statement, 


The world is the witness of a crime, 


is so truthful, so convincing (since truth must convince), as the verse 
statement, 


The fair world is the witness of a crime. 


In reading the first we stress the word crime—not from choice, but 
because we associate the ¢hing crime with other things of which the 
world might be (and is noé) the witness. Most certainly the statement 
appears to have been made in answer to the question, Of what (thing 
in particular) zs the fair world the witness? 

Now the answer to this question (or to any question) cannot be 
wholly convincing for the simple reason that it is so easy for the ques- 
tioner to speak again and to say, “So long as I associate this ‘crime’ 
with infinite other things, any one of which might have been the thing in 
question, I must be permitted to assume that you are mistaken, that the 
thing of which the world is the witness is mof a ‘crime.’”’ 

“To say that a thing must be,” says Cardinal Newman, “‘is to admit 
that it may not be.” To affirm that a certain thing is the thing is to 
admit that it may not be ¢he thing at all. 

When the stressed word ceases to be a stressed word (as crime does 
when we introduce the adjective fair before world) we are not tempted 
to question the truth of the statement, distinguishing between the 
unquestionable truth and what appears to be only one individual’s 
doubtful perception of it. We cannot say, “It may not be a ‘crime,’ of 
which the world is a witness,”’ for the only witnessable thing in mind is 
the “crime.” 

Putting logic aside, we might simply call attention to the fact that 
the doubtful statement is made insistently, and that it is instinctive in the 
reader to meet insistence with resistance, to refuse “on general prin- 
ciples” to accept what he is seemingly being compelled to accept; 
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and to the fact that the statement, ‘The fair world is the witness of a 
crime,”’ is pronounced with an irresistible mildness, with disarming 
certainty, as if its maker were in possession of the truth and of the 
certainty that truth must prevail. 

Poetry is more truthful than prose, more convincing, because it has 
learned to speak with a mild certainty. Mistress of this manner, 
she can make whatever statements she chooses to make, true (to our 
own experience) or false. And she prizes rhyme because by means of 
it she is able to make her reader a receptive, unquestioning hearkener to 
her sayings. Rhyme (with other devices) prevents stresses, and a 
stressed term she abhors: it is the symbol and ear-mark of prose. 

R. R. Kirk 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans, La. 








EDITORIAL 


The problem of the articulation of the elementary school and 
the high school still vexes us. Indeed, the presence in the ninth 


grade of large numbers of children with minds not 
Articulation 


of Methods Specially bookish, from homes where there is little 


of linguistic culture—children who in former times 
would probably have failed to complete the work of the gram- 
mar school—makes us even more acutely conscious of the problem. 
Their utter inability to accomplish anything in their new surround 
ings cannot be overlooked. 

The conferences between high schools and the grade schools 
from which they draw, which were so strongly recommended in this 
column in September, certainly constitute the first step in over 
coming the difficulty. They will, however, fall far short of pro 
viding a solution unless they consider methods as well as the 
subject-matter of instruction. It is clear to careful observers that 
more to the 


difference between the procedures and demands of his earlier 


the difficulties of the ninth-grade child are due even 


teachers and those of his new ones than to the actual difficulty of the 
facts or skills which he is expected to master. 

Several influences have contributed to differentiate sharply 
the methods of the eighth grade from those of the ninth. In 
the early years of school, children must be given very considerable 
guidance and help if they are to make satisfactory progress. In 
many cases the upper-grade teacher began her teaching career with 
the younger children, and the principal has the little tots con 
stantly before him. As might be expected, the traditional attitude 
of the elementary school towards its pupils is quite maternal. On 
the other hand, the high-school graduate will pass immediately 
to college or to commercial work where he will be expected to per- 
form accurately, with a minimum of assistance, and with little 
or no allowance for personal peculiarities or brilliance in some 
other activities. Naturally, then, the ideal for the twelfth grade 
has come to be thoroughness and independence. Unfortunately, 
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methods suitable to develop this in seniors of eighteen have often 
been employed by the same teacher during the next period with 
children three years younger and accustomed to an entirely differ- 
ent régime. 

Departmental organization in the high school and its absence 
in the elementary school have contributed to this same divergence of 
methods. The elementary teacher, knowing her pupils intimately, 
and too much distracted by the demands of many subjects to 
acquire a specialist’s knowledge of any, tends to think primarily 
of the total personalities of the children under her care. The 
high-school teacher, seeing the children but one period a day and 
many of them for but one semester, usually with more scholastic 
training before entering the profession and with opportunity to 
concentrate upon one field, almost inevitably considers the mastery 
of subject-matter the chief, if not the only, essential. The ele- 
mentary teacher is notably lenient concerning the performance of a 
single day or week or in a single subject if the quality of other work 
and the spirit be right. The high-school teacher is frequently as 
inexorable concerning the promptness of performance and the 
accuracy of the minutest detail as a Shylock demanding that which 
was nominated in the bond—or a religious bigot exterminating 
heresy. 

Great differences should exist between children of the third 
grade and those of the twelfth, and between the methods of their 
teachers. Gradual transition from the one to the other is the great 
need which few school systems are meeting. The mere intro- 
duction of the junior high school organization will by no means solve 
the problem, although it may ameliorate the present situation. To 
insure the steady progress which is desired, there must be frequent 
conferences and visits between teachers of neighboring grades. 
Especially must there be conferences and exchange of visits between 
the workers in the eighth and ninth grades. There must also be 
realization by high-school teachers that when they pass from a 
senior class to a freshman class, they are making a change quite 
as great as that between the eighth grade and the fifth, and that 
their methods and demands must be adapted to the needs of the 
children under their care at the moment. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


SPEECH WEEK 

Although only fragmentary reports are yet available, it is clear 
that American Speech Week was more widely celebrated November 6-12 
than ever at any previous time. The most direct evidence is in the 
avalanche of orders for supplies and requests for help which descended 
upon the council representatives. If it were possible to distribute 
materials gratis, even more could be interested. ‘The state superin- 
tendents of instruction, especially, helped in bringing the movement to 
the attention of the school people. Some state universities also sent 
out bulletins advertising the week. More than ever before, business 
houses have been enlisted. 


INTER-SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 

A year ago, after Dr. Hosic’s visit to Europe in behalf of the Junior 
Red Cross, that society announced a plan of inter-school correspondence. 
In the retrenchment which affected all war-time organizations in Wash- 
ington, there was danger that the undertaking would be abandoned. 
Fortunately such was not the case. The project still goes on. The 
Junior Red Cross furnishes schools in this country the names of schools 
in foreign countries or in other sections of our own land which wish to 
make such an exchange of letters. The details of the plan as it now 
operates may be obtained from a new booklet on the subject now coming 
out. In its major features the plan remains as outlined by Dr. Hosic 
and Miss Frazee last year. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE USES OF THE LIBRARY 

Rowena Keith Keyes, of Brooklyn, describes in the Bulletin of High 
Points of the New York high schools for September, uses which she 
has been able to make of the school and the public libraries. In the 
first place pupils must have three lessons in the use of the library: 
(x) instruction and training in the use of the dictionary, encyclopedia, 
and other alphabetized reference material; (2) training in the use of 
magazine indexes and almanacs; (3) instruction in the use of card cata- 
logue and the location of books on the shelves. She finds both the 
school and the city library necessary. Only the school library can 
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furnish the definite references and groups of supplementary books 
needed for the specific work of the classroom. On the other hand, pupils 
must become familiar with the arrangement of the public library and 
ready for independent research. The school library, moreover, is the 
convenient source of home reading material. Miss Keyes had the 
pupils keep a continuous record of their reading throughout the high- 
school course. In one column they recorded the books read from the 
recommended list, and in a parallel column those they read entirely 
upon their own initiative. So long as they chose nothing vicious no 
criticism was offered, but they were encouraged to read the types of 
material they were neglecting. 

In the Elementary School Journal for October, Elizabeth Guilfoile, of 
Cincinnati, tells of an experiment with the ‘“‘C”’ class of a fourth grade. 
This class consisted of the lowest third in intelligence. In November 
the class ranked lower than the third-grade standard in comprehension 
and barely attained the third-grade record in rate. Since the class was 
too large for individual instruction, some other method of treating 
difficulties had to be found. A library club was organized. The 
teacher, with a committee of ten, went to the library and selected the 
books. For the recitation period the class was divided into two groups, 
the poorest third in one group and the remainder in the other. While 
one class recited, the other class read silently with no responsibility 
save that of enjoying the story. Of the class period, fifteen minutes 
was spent in individual preparation of stories to be read aloud, and 
thirty minutes in the reading by pupils of selections of their own choos- 
ing, not over five minutes in length, to the other members of the class 
who had not read them. A careful record was kept of the special 
difficulties of each pupil and means of improvement suggested to him. 
The large amount of practice in silent reading for enjoyment, combined 
with the motivated oral reading, so improved the class in word-grouping 
and all other mechanics that in March the class passed the normal 
standard in comprehension for the end of the fourth year and attained 
a speed record of ninety words per minute. 


STUDY READING 

The Detroit Journal of Education for September contains an article by 
Maud McBroom on the subject-matter for silent reading. The author 
considers almost exclusively reading of the information—r, as she says, 
factual—type. Obviously outside the school such reading takes place in 
answer to a need for information and makes use of non-literary material. 
The same procedure and material should be used in school. To attempt 
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to apply such methods to the study of literary material is at once to ruin 
the literature and to fail to teach the children how to study. 

The second instalment of Dr. Hosic’s account of the English Centers 
in Chicago, printed in the Journal of Educational Method for October, 
deals with the same problem. The teachers were asked to analyze their 
h 


own reading processes, such questions as these being asked: ‘‘ At what 


point do I first see clearly what the passage is intended todo? Regard- 
ing the passage as essentially the answer to a question, how many and 
what chief points do I find? Is the answer full, clear, and reasonable, 
or do I feel intpelled to verify my impression by reading again? Is 
any other answer possible? Have I ever been called upon to answer 
such a question? What answer did I make?’ These aroused their 
interest in the reading process and made them realize something of its 
complexity as reported by Thorndike in his article on ‘Reading as 


Reasoning.’’ The 


4 ] - 4 ‘ ] 


teachers also investigated how the pupils did study, 
and, finding that the usual methods were very bad, gave considerable 
time to their correction. Finally the questioning which followed the 
silent reading became much less minute and more sweeping, as well as 
more vital in character. 

SOME NEW ADVANTAGES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 


The article by Leonard V. Koos on “The Junior High School and 
the Elementary School,” presented in the Educational Review for Novem- 


ber, attacks boldly the question as to the harm which may come to the 


elementary school through the loss of its upper two grades. Koos is, of 
course, an advocate of the junior high school and points out that the 


removal of these two grades from the elementary school will bring about 


the discovery of the middle grades, which, as everyone knows, have for 
long been the no-man’s-land of education. This will leave the ele- 


mentary school a much more homogeneous social group, so tl 


iat both in 


it and in the new unit there will be a considerable clarifying of objectives 
YOSSI! le. Moreove r, Since there will now be a new cChecking-up place 
, I 
" oa 1 ‘ ——  — ee iia 4° ; asians 
at the end of the sixth there will be a better location of re¢ ponsl- 
ility for definite kinds and amounts of training. These direct effects of 
ility 


: +3 as . ] Dew ss wan} hey 7 irect eft te thro 
the reorganization are pro ably accompanied DY indire« err e¢ nro igh 


the imitation of reforms introduced in the new junior high school, such 


as departmentalization of the teaching work, promotion by subject, and 
the better preparation of teachers. 
[HE IRON MAN”’? 
“The welfare of our people and the preservation of our institutions 
depend upon our educating youth to use reasonably and gloriously the 


* Furnished by Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebras 
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growing leisure which the common use of automatic machinery has in 
store for humanity,” says Arthur Pound in the “Iron Man,” an article 
in the Atlantic for October, 1921. 

In speaking of boys and girls who leave school to go into factories 
he speaks of boys and girls in a community that is highly automatized, a 
community where skilled labor is not necessary for the many. In this 
“shift of vital function from the man to the machine”’ he says the 
rank and file need use only a fraction of their native intelligence and 
manual dexterity. Many automatic machines can be operated as well by 
a child of twelve as by his parents. In fact, he points out, youth stands 
better than age the “repetition—strain complicated by clatter,’’ because 
it reacts more quickly. Now instead of the slow gain in earning-power 
that used to reach its height at thirty-odd and not slow down till sixty, 
we often see the mere boy earning more than his father and reaching the 
height at twenty-five. 

What, then, is the problem of the school for this boy, living in an 
automatic age? ‘To train him to earn his living? “Three days,’’ 
says Pound, “after the law that sets limits on child-labor leaves them 
free to work at the machines, they will be earning big money—practically 
as much as they ever will earn. There is little to learn; the mills can 
teach that better and cheaper than the schools.’”’ He estimates that 
70 per cent of the workers in an automatized plant can be brought to 
efficient production in three days or less. Before he gives his answer 
to the question, he paints a vivid picture of the youth who are the 
result of these economic conditions. They are economically inde- 
pendent of home and social control. They have no conception of the 
cost of civilization; no social and political questions. With far greater 
need for early thrift than their elders, because their effective economic 
life may be shorter, they spurn the homely virtue of economy. They 
buy pleasures, buy companions, buy glad raiment; they try—desper- 
ately—to buy happiness, and fail. Yet they are splendid raw material 
for citizens. They met every war-need more than halfway; fought 
and fell; sacrificed and saved—during the emergency. Their faults 
are those of youth plus affluence. 

Since the child needs none of our education for his business hours— 
only eight out of the twenty-four and this, Mr. Pound predicts, will in 
all probability drop to seven or six—only enough reading to understand 
directions, enough writing to sign his name to a pay check, our problem 
becomes the training of a boy or girl to use his leisure rightly. 

Specifically and positively he advocates all that gives meaning to 
life—literature, science, art, music; ‘‘a reasonable concern in all that 
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man has done, is doing or is about to do upon this planet.”” He believes 
that we are on the way to hear less of vocational training and far more 


of avocational training. Every boy destined for mill or office should 
have a hobby for the “center of his garden of leisure.”’ 
A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PROJECT METHOD" 

One of the most important of the recent articles dealing with method 
is the symposium in the September number of the Teachers’ College 
Record. This is made up of contributions from five persons, Professors 
Kilpatrick, Bagler, Bonser, Hosic, and Mr. Hatch of Teachers’ College, 
and embodies the main points of a discussion carried on at the annual 
meeting of the Elementary Section of the Alumni Association of Teachers’ 
College. ‘The general topic was ‘‘ Dangers and Difficulties of the Project 
Method.” Among tre dangers feared by Professor Bagley were less 
permanent retention, less actual transfer, weakened respect for race 
experience, lack of provision for organization of knowledge, underesti- 
mate of the need and value of control and guidance of children, and 
lack of perspective. He believed, however, that these dangers would 
ultimately be realized and overcome. Professor Bonser emphasized 
the dangers of misinterpretation and neglect. The idea may be taken 
in too narrow a sense, or children’s passing interests may be over- 
valued, to the neglect of the race inheritance. To avoid these and 
other dangers, an adequate scholarship must be brought to bear. Pro- 
fessor Hosic contended that much that is desirable in education can 
come only through projects. We must simply be true to the principles 
of democracy and of the newer educational psychology. Mr. Hatch 
gave an account of the reactions of pupils in the Horace Mann School 
to the project method and also of a class of observers from the college. 
Professor Kilpatrick defined project as a unit of purposeful experience 
and described each of four types. He found great value in the project as ‘ 


a means of bringing children and the race experience together. It pro- 
vides for much broader outcomes of learning than more formal methods. 
Most of the objections urged against project-teaching seem to spring 
from misconceptions as to what is meant by it. There is no intention, 
for example, of simply turning children loose to follow their bent. Drill 
may properly be included, as well as most other forms of useful learning. 
The task before us is to work out an adequate technique, upon which a 
good beginning has already been made. 


t This note is reprinted from the Journal of Educational Method. 
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{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Contemporary British Literature. Bibliographies and Study Outlines. By 
JoHn MatrHews MANLy and EpitH RICKERT. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1921. Pp. 196. $1.50. 

Note the subtitle. Invaluable for study, but not at all supplanting the teacher. 

A useful reference for teachers. 


Empirical Studies in School Reading. By JAMES FLEMING Hosic. Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contributions to Education No. 14. Paper, 
$2.00. Cloth, $2.50. 

This doctor’s thesis has three distinctly valuable features: (1) a summary of the 
opinions of great critics and teachers as to the values of literature and the manner in 
which it should be handled; (2) a tabulation and evaluation of the study helps in 
school readers; and (3) a measured experiment to prove whether the opinions gathered 
under (1) or the methods practiced by the editors under (2) are correct. 


A Manual of the Mechanics of Writing. By RAYMOND WoopBury PENCE. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 211. 

“The principles have, therefore, been taken consistently from an extensive col- 
lection of sentences and extracts gathered from books, magazines, and newspapers 
that have appeared during the last three years.”’ If the author had but appended the 
sources of his illustrative quotations we should be entirely happy. 


Selected Stories from Kipling. Edited by Wir~t1AM Lyon PHELPs. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. Pp. 355. $1.25. 
Excellently selected. No notes. These are the stories: ‘‘Man Who Was,”’ 

“Drums of the Fore and Aft,” ‘Phantom Rickshaw,” “‘ Wee Willie Winkie,”’ ‘‘Court- 

ing of Dinah Shadd,” “Without Benefit of Clergy,” “Incarnation of Mrishna 

Mulvaney,” ‘ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,” ‘Brushwood Boy,” ‘“‘William the Conqueror,” 

“They,” “‘An Habitation Enforced.” 

One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. Edited by HELEN Louise CoHEN. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1921. Pp. 342. $1.50. 

A collection which seems well adapted to its purposes of interesting high-school 
pupils in contemporary drama of good quality. Intended forclassroom use. Teachers 
who cannot use it with their classes will enjoy reading it, so fresh are most of the 
selections. 

A Project Curriculum. By MARGARET ELIZABETH WELLS. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921. Pp. 338. 

A Teachers College thesis, describing an experiment in the Trenton Normal 
School in which the work of each of the first three years was centered about one single 
large project. A radical departure, conservatively carried through. 
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Shackled Youth. Comments on Schools, School People, and Other People. 
By Epwarp YEOMANS. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. 
138. $1.60 ‘ 
Chiefly papers reprinted from the Aflantic. The author, ‘“‘a Chicago manufac- 

turer of steam pumps, who enjoys playing the cello, sailing a boat along the New 

England coast in summer, and passing the winter in California,” wants the philistines 

ousted from the superintendents’ offices and from the classrooms. In his plea that 

persons of genuine culture be found to take charge of our children he draws a dark 
picture of the present state of schools and of society. 

Peeps at Many Lands: Australia and New Zealand by FRANK Fox and P. A. 
VaILE; Jialy by JoHN FINNEMORE and Greece by EpirH A. BROWNE; 
Norway by Lievut.-Cor. A. F. MockKLeR-FERRYMAN, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
and Denmark by M. PEARSON THOMPSON; China by LENA E. JOHNSTON 
and Japan by JOHN FINNEMORE. Each with sixteen full-page illustrations 
in color. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 


Caesar’s Gallic War, Books VI and VII. Partly in the original and partly 
in translation. Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE and C. E. FREEMAN. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pp. 1 $1.00. } 

: I 
Each lesson consists of some Latin and some English, so that the | may 
progress more rapidly in the narrative and grasp its content and literar 

The Jew and American Ideals. By JOHN SpARGO. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1921. Pp. 147. 

“It is not a pro-Jewish argument. It is a defense of American ideal 

tions against anti-Semitism.” Inspired by discovery of anti-Jewish campaigns in 

Europe, especially in England, and by the Ford attacks here. \ 

Barry Lyndon. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Edited by CHARLES 


ELBERT RHODES. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 430. 


Lincoln—Selected Writings. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 345. 

oe I } 

Anne of Geierstein or The Maiden of the Mist. By Str WALTER Scott. Edited 
with introduction and notes by C. B. WHEELER. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1920. Pp. 564. } 

Psychology for Teachers. By DANIEL WoLForD LARvuE. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1920. Pp. 316. 

A very simple text for beginners. The apparatus is very complete, even to the 
problems for discussion in preparation for the study of each chapter. 
Songs of Horses. An anthology selected and arranged by RoBERT FROTHING- 
HAM. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 231. $1.65. 
A novel cross-section of literature, more interesting than most would suppose. ] 

The Lady of the Lake. By Str WALTER Scott. Edited with introduction 
and notes by EBENEZER CHARLTON Brack. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 

Pp. 214. $.68. 
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